Introductory
bound, is, indeed, by its programme committed, to ask
for the creation of a sufficient number of peers to over-
ride any possible opposition in the Upper Chamber. Is
it certain that it would obtain the right to their creation ?
Is it not possible that it would meet a demand, by way,
for instance, of a second general election, for an assurance
that the will of the country was on its side? And is it
not clear that in so strained a situation as this the exacer-
bation of party temper would perhaps prohibit, and
certainly make difficult, any agreement between the
Government and the'Opposition as to what exactly the
convention is that governs the relations between the
two Houses ?*
In the usual sense, it is clear enough that the "fun-
damental liberties** of Englishmen are not in themselves
a part of our constitutional convention. But it is certainly
an assumption of parliamentary government upon which,
ultimately, all its conventions rest, that the minority must
be protected in its rights from outrage by the majority.
In that sense, at any rate, the safeguarding of "funda-
mental liberties*' is an important constitutional problem.
The issue is twofold. It is, in part, the issue of leaving
ideas so free that the Government which prevails is a
Government of opinion; and it is in part the problem
of so defining "free" as to secure agreement upon its
substance from all parties.
That is a far more difficult matter than appears upon
the surface. Legally, we have no fundamental rights in
this country; we trust for their protection-to the ordinary
constitutional machinery of the State. And, in quiet times,
we need not doubt that such protection is ample for all
necessary purposes. The problem lies in the fact that in
periods of rapid social change the substance of what
appears fundamental to one sort of opinion does not
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